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RABBIT LAND IS GRAND! 


Rabbits live in houses in the never-never land 
of Whitman-Lore. What is more, 
they do just as many funny things as boys and girls do! 
Enchantingly written . . . colorfully illustrated . . . inexpensively priced ... 
Whitman Storybooks endear themselves 
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to children everywhere. 
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Happy New Year to all Story Paraders and 
Bob and Susan, Nancy and Tim, and a whole 
line of others from Maine to California. Glad 
to see you all and it is.going to be fun, com- 
ing to see you every month. The penglets 
want to come, too. Is that all right? 

“We've washed our fins and faces,” say 
Peterkin and Petunia. 

There! I'd meant to introduce them to you 
properly but they spoke first. Anyway here 
they are, Peterkin and Petunia Penguin, who 
came to me as two big eggs from the Antarc- 
tic, a present from my Aunt Celia. That night 
I left them near the radiator and they sur- 
prised me by hatching out—the first of many 
surprises they have given me. 

The other day I told them how the old 
year with all its troubles was ending and 
people would have parties to ring out the 
old year and welcome the new year, 1947. 

“Can we go?” they asked. 

“No, you are too young. That all happens 
around midnight when you'll be fast asleep. 
Be good and you can have a party the next 
day. And you want to think hard about how 
you can make the new year better 
i than the old one. That is most 
important, making 1947 better 
than 1946.” ; 

The penglets took this quite 

S <~ seriously and I saw 






now and again. You can always tell when 
they are thinking because they like to do it 
in a dark place—under the couch, behind a 
chair, or in the nice, cool refrigerator. 

Then New Year’s Eve came and as I tuck- 
ed them into their beds, I told them I would 
bring home balloons and paper hats for their 
party next day. Then I went off to celebrate 
with Oscar the Seal, and some friends of mine 
at the zoo. I got home pretty late, found the 
house quiet, and went to bed. 

The next morning I was waked early by ° 
some unusual sounds, a sort of swishing and 
whispering and sometimes a squeak. It seemed 
to come from the dining room. I grasped my 
cane, crept quietly across the hall, and open- 
ed the door a crack. 

The dining room glittered and gleamed 
from every corner. A sheet of ice covered the 
floor and another the dining room table, 
which was turned up at an angle while extra 
icicles dripped from its legs. More icicles 
decorated the other furniture. The morning 
sun shone bright through the open window. 

As I opened the door, Peterkin was using 
the dining room table as a slide. 





“It works,” he told Petunia. “It just works 
fine.” 

She was skating from chair to chair on her 
Christmas skates. ““This works, too,” she said. 
“We can have a skating party right here at 
home, and Uncle Pete won't have to worry 
about our falling through the ice.” 

Then they saw me. 

“Happy New Year!” they cried. “See what 
we did to make 1947 better. We did it with 
the garden hose screwed on in the kitchen. 
Don’t you love it?” 

“And Uncle Pete,” cried Peterkin. “I have 
still another idea for making 1947 better.” 

“NO!” I shouted. “One is enough. We'll 
stop right here and begin to go backward.” 

We did. I just tell you this to show you 
that you must be careful what you say around 
the penglets. 





COVER STORY 
By JANE WERNER 


Out in Ohio winters are brisk, as many of 
you know. With any luck at all there is snow 
for sledding, and usually there is plenty of 
ice for skating on ponds and rinks. 

One of our artist friends, Lenora Combes, 
lives in Ohio and loves the winters, and that 
is how we happen to have this month’s cover 
picture. 

One day, you see, there were a good many 
children skating on the pond near Mrs. 
Combes’ home in Parma. 

There were big brothers giving little 
brothers first lessons in keeping their bal- 
ance. There were some little girls who could, 
skate quite nicely, holding crossed hands, as 
long as no one bumped or hurried them. 
There were some bigger girls in fancy skat- 
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ing tights and short flared skirts who knew 
how to twirl around and do figure 8's and 
all sorts of things. And of course there was 
one bully. 

It seems as if there usually is one boy—or 
girl—in any sizable group who is not con- 
tent to play along with everyone, having a 
good time. He—or she—has to be noisy and 
jumpy and upset everyone. That is the way 
Butch was on the skating pond. He skated 
up close behind the girls, making screech- 
ing wails like a siren. He skidded across peo- 
ple’s paths to make them lose step. He 
whirled way. He 
startled one girl so that she lost her balance 
and went down, kerplunk! Ice is hard to 
land on, too. But Butch was not sorry. He 
coasted away, doubled up with laughter. He 
was laughing so hard that he did not watch 
where he was going. Ping! He struck a bump 
in the ice, and down he went! Good and hard, 
too! 


around in everyone's 


“I'd like a picture of that to show Butch 
the next time he’s acting smart,” said one of 
the girls. 

And because Mrs. Combes is a friend of 
hers, she got her picture. And here it is. If 
you know someone like “Butch,” you might 
show it to him, too! It just might teach him 


a lesson. 
| é 
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NEXT MONTH... 


Johnny finds one ELEPHANT quite a hand- 
ful for one boy to own ... THE MERRY 
Mice go to a Valentine party . . . Ben Clarke 
finds thrills and a chance to help in keeping 
a QUAKER SECRET . 
RasBiT RUN comes to an exciting and unex- 
pected conclusion. 
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Standing on the hillside, Tim Foster 

could watch all that went on in the 
overgrown pasture beneath him. The 
gypsies had rigged up a few tents be- 
tween their wagons and the _ horses 
were grazing, their forefeet hobbled to 
keep them from wandering far. The 
best of them was on a halter and tied 
behind its master’s caravan. Tim could 
see that it was eating oats from a pail 
while several of the children were pull- 
ing long grass for it from down by the 
wall. 
' Fires had been lighted, and the 
women already had their pots hung 
from three stakes over the flames. They 
moved about in their full, bright-col- 
ored skirts, not like any other women 
whom Tim had ever seen, and he could 
hear their shouts to the children and 
the sound of a banjo which a man was 
playing down by the stream. Tim had 
seen the gypsies before, but always on 
the road, straggling through the white 
dust, or perhaps a woman or twos 
sauntering toward the kitchen door to 
sell baskets. 
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Illustrated by 
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Only this morning an old one and a 
young one with money braided into her 
hair had knocked, and Mrs. Gubbins 
had looked up from her work to say, 
“It’s those gypsies again! Quick, Tim, 
you run out and stand by the henyard 
and see they don’t steal one of the 
chickens. If they say anything, don't 
you answer.”” And she had gone to the 
door with tight lips to send the women 
off about their business. 

Tim stood at the henyard as the 
women passed, talking together in a 
language he couldn’t understand. They 
smiled at him and he smiled back. He 
didn’t get much chance to smile, living 
at the Gubbinses. 

He didn’t see the gypsies when they 
went around the house, and it wasn't 
his fault if Mrs. Gubbins lost two dish- 
cloths and a pair of stockings from the 
clothesline. He had done just what she 
told him to, but when she found the 
things gone, she was as mad at him as 
though he’d taken them himself. She 
pulled him out to the barn where her 
husband was working, and he, without 
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troubling to find out the rights and 
wrongs of it, gave Tim a cuff or two to 
teach him to keep a sharp eye out when 
the gypsies went by. 

“And you shan’t have any milk on 
your oatmeal tonight, either!’’ said 
Mrs. Gubbins, as she sent him off to 
hoe in the garden. 

Now, as Tim worked, he thought 
of the gypsy women with their brown, 
sly faces and their smiling eyes. And 
suddenly he made up his mind to run 
away with them if they would take him. 
He knew that early in the morning 
they would move on. Northward they 
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went in the early summer, like the 
birds. 

After he had finished helping Mr. 
Gubbins with the milking, he slipped 
away. It wasn’t easy to go down into the 
encampment among strangers, but Tim 
went. 

“What might you want, my little 
gentleman?” one of the women asked 
with that coaxing, teasing voice they 
used. 

And he said, “I want to go with you.” 

“Oh, you can’t do that,” she said, 
swinging a_ braid back over her 
shoulder. “Your mother and your 


The women moved about in their 
bright-colored skirts. 
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father would come driving after you 
and say that the poor gypsies had stolen 
you away.” 

“But I haven’t any mother and 
father,” cried Tim. “They died and the 
Gubbinses took me!” 

The old woman who had come to the 
door that morning had joined the 
other. 

“A woman of vinegar,’ she agreed, 
nodding. “She has never given us as 
much as a good-morning in these years 
we have knocked at her door.” 

“Then the Gubbinses would come 
after you,” said the first woman, “and 
beat you when they found you.” 

“They don’t beat me,” said Tim 
slowly. ‘““They just hit me sometimes. 
And they never smile. It’s nothing but 
work, work, work from morning to 
night, and I can’t ever satisfy them, 
either. I want to go to my uncle up 
Hilton way somewheres.”’ 

“And who is your uncle, darling?’ 
asked the old woman. 

Tim’s mouth went unsteady and 
then steadied again. 

“I don’t know his name,” he 
answered. ‘“That’s why I can’t write to 
him. I was so little when Mother died, 
but I do remember she used to talk 
about Uncle Fred who lived outside 
Hilton.” 

“It’s sad, my pretty boy,” said the 
first woman carelessly, ‘‘but life is sad, 
and the poor gypsies can’t get into 
trouble with the cruel sheriffs for any 
boy who wants to find his uncle.” 

“Wait till you’re older and can go 
hunting him by yourself, honey,” said 
the older woman. : 

“And when were gypsies afraid of 


sheriffs?’’ asked a man’s voice from be- 
hind Tim. 
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Tim turned around to see the young 
man who had been playing the banjo 
down by the stream. 

“And when did gypsies wait for what 
they wanted, Mother Lowell? The boy 
can come with me,” said the man. 

“You'll have to answer the sheriffs 
then, Lancelot Hearn,” said the old 
woman. ‘Send him back home for to- 
night, though. It’s better he should 
meet us on the go, with less time for 
peeking and asking.” 

“She’s right, boy,”’ agreed the young 
man. “Here, Darius, bring that branch 
with the trout on it.’ He turned back 
to Tim. “Tell them you went fishing 
and they'll suspect nothing.” 

A few minutes later Tim tramped in- 
to the Gubbins kitchen. 

“So that’s where you've been,” snap- 
ped Mrs. Gubbins, looking at the 
trout. “I didn’t wait supper for you— 
you'll find your oatmeal on the back of 
the stove. And remember, you take it 
dry like I said.” But she was pleased to 
see the trout and put them away for 
breakfast next morning. 

“And I won't be here,” thought Tim, 
his heart still pounding. 

Next morning at cock-crow he rose 
and creaked quietly about putting his 
few things into the pillow case. He had 
his father’s watch, and a small photo- 
graph album: of snapshots of his 
mother’s; those and a dish towel with 
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red roses were all that had come down 
to him from the break-up of his family. 
He laid them carefully in the middle of 
his clothes. He would send back the pil- 
low case later. 

Tiptoeing down the stairs past the 
Gubbins’s closed door, down the stairs 
again, through the kitchen, and with a 
turn of the key out the back door, Tim 
crept, afraid that at the last moment he 
might knock into something in the dim 
light, or step too heavily on a groaning 
stair. 

But no one heard him; only the gray 
cat, Jo, came and rubbed against his 
ankles as he stepped out into the cold. 
He leaned down, patted the round head 
that pushed upward against his hand, 
and then turned and, without looking 
behind him, ran as fast as he could run. 

He found the gypsy camp wide awake 
and half ready for the road. Lancelot 
Hearn greeted him and nodded toward 
the caravan, to which the sorrel was still 
fastened. 

‘Put your things in there,” he called. 
“Have you had anything to eat? No? 
Come then. This is my wife. She has 
trout and bread and strawberries for us.” 

Natalie Hearn was the young woman 
who had come with Mother Lowell sell- 
ing baskets the day before. She handed 
Tim a plate with food on it and went 
on eating. Although it was so early, she 


“So that’s where yowwe been!” 
snapped Mrs. Gubbins 
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had somewhere found white violets, and 
there were a dozen pinned in her hair. 
A moment later she rose and began put- 
ting things into the wagon. It was she 
who caught the old white horse and 
harnessed it and backed it between the 
shafts. Lancelot put out the fire care- 
fully and looked about to make sure 
that nothing, not even a bit of paper, 
had been left on the ground. 

His green wagon led the others. It 
was strung about with pots and pans 
which jingled and jangled when the 
wheels jarred in a rut, and in the back 
of the wagon there were Lancelot’s 
tinker’s tools, for when he wasn’t doing 
something else, he was a tinker. 

After leaving the familiar country, 
Tim sat at the tailboard most of the 
time. Behind the sorrel he could watch 
the rest of the gypsies following 
through clouds of dust, and see new 
fields and farms, and villages sliding by 
behind the stone walls and hedges. He 
wore a cap pulled down on his forehead 
to hide his blue eyes, and soon the dust 
was so thick over his face that he didn’t 
look much unlike the other children. 

Soon Tim learned what he was sup- 
posed to do—gathering wood for Nata- 
lie’s fires, and leading the old white 
horse and the sorrel to drink. While he 
didn’t go basket-selling or begging with 
the women, he saw the country people 
when they came to the camp to trade 
horses or to have their fortunes told. 

The first day or two, he jumped 
every time he saw a horse and buggy 
driving up behind the caravan, think- 
ing that the Gubbinses were after him. 
When they didn’t appear, his fear grad- 
ually grew fainter and fainter and at 
last blew away like smoke from one of 
the gypsy campfires. 
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Often they slept under the trees. 


He could imagine Mrs. Gubbins 
shaking her head and saying, “Look at 
that for ingratitude!”’ and Mr. Gubbins 
perhaps adding, “I don’t like to mix 
with those gypsies. Shows what kind of 
boy Tim is to go off with a lot of rascals 
like that. I'll drop in at ’Lias Whid- 
docks and see if he can’t come over and 
give me a hand with the milking.” 

Tim could almost see the sunless 
kitchen and hear the low, cold voices 
talking about him. But he was glad to 
forget them and his lumpy cot under 
the roof and the eternal oatmeal. 

About him now there was so much 
happiness and ease. Everyone laughed, 
from Lancelot’s old father to the babies 
just beginning to walk. They talked 
and quarreled and made friends and 
played with the dogs and ate when they 
were hungry, sitting on the ground, 
and only drove as far as they liked, and 
enjoyed themselves always. 

When it rained, Tim slept in Lance- 
lot’s striped tent, but often half the 
camp pulled their mattresses out under 
the trees for the pleasure of watching 
the stars through the leaves or of seeing 
the dawn light brightening the dew on 
the cobwebs which the spiders had 
spun during the night. Much of the 
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time the gypsies spoke in their own 
language, which Tim could not under- 
stand, although he learned a few words. 

When they sang he did not under- 
stand either, but Darius, the boy who 
became his particular friend, would 
say, “Listen. It’s about a canary telling 
how safe and well fed he is in his cage, 
and always the wild bird answers, ‘It is 
better, brother, in the woods.’” And 
then Tim would hear the free refrain— 
“It is better, brother, in the woods” 
even through the gypsy words, as he lay 
watching the fire burning to coals 
which turned from scarlet to rose and 
then broke apart at last to gray. 

Now there was no one to remind him, 
“It’s time to go to bed now” or even 
“It’s time to get up.”” Everyone slept 
when he was sleepy and rose when he 
felt like it, but: with the sun looking in- 
to their faces, they usually rose early. 

If the chicken in the pot had not 
been paid for, if the onions and toma- 
toes and potatoes had vanished from 
the field without bidding farewell to 
the farmer, Tim was never told, and 
never asked. He lent a helpful hand 
whenever he could, and for the rest en- 
joyed himself. Yet in his heart he knew 
that this life was only for those who 
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were born to it. For him lasting happi- 
ness would be to find his own people. 

Day by day, unhurriedly, they drew 
nearer Hilton, until one morning 
Lancelot Hearn said, “I’m going to 
take you to town with us today. That’s 
Hilton church spire you see.” 

Lancelot pulled up the old white 
horse before the general store, and 
Natalie leaped down over the front 
wheel and went off to sell her baskets. 
Lancelot told Tim to stay on the 
wagon seat. Then the gypsy took out 
his fiddle from the wagon and began to 
tune it and play as though he were do- 
ing it merely for his own pleasure. 
Sometimes he played sad tunes and 
sometimes tunes so gay that it made the 
listener want to dance and stamp his 
feet. First the children of Hilton gath- 
ered, and then the men loitered up, 
and last the women opened their 
windows to listen from the houses. 
When a crowd had gathered, Lancelot 
stopped playing and began selling gyp- 
sy liniment, which would cure any ache 
or pain in man or beast. 

“Why don’t you rub some on your 
own horses?” yelled a big boy. 

“They don't need any, young man,” 
returned Lancelot politely. ‘““Why, as 
they stand, they can beat any racehorse 
on the track. Take this sorrel now—’’ 
And unfastening the sorrel’s rope from 
the tail of the wagon, he rode a little 
way down the street and back. 


Tim saw with surprise that the sor- 
rel was limping a little. He hadn't been 
curried or washed for a week and there 
were burrs in his tail and mane. He 
seemed to have no more spirit than an 
old cow. 

Lancelot came back looking surpris- 
ed and rather upset. 

“I don’t understand it,” he mutter- 
ed half-aloud. ‘““Well, now,” he went on 
in a louder tone, “talking about lini- 
ment, you'll never find a better one 
than this. The secret comes from Rou- 
mania and the only one who knows it is 
the Czar of Russia and he paid—”’ 

“Cut out your Czar,” broke in a 
man, ‘‘and get back to that sorrel of 
yours. I’ve got a little black mare says 
she bets ten dollars she can beat him 
from here to Webster Corners without 
ever having had any liniment either.” 

The crowd guffawed. More were 
gathering all the time. 

“T haven't any light buggy, 
Lancelot. ‘Now, the Czar—” 

But the men wouldn’t listen. Some- 
one offered a buggy. 

“Quitter!”” they jeered when Lance- 
lot suggested other reasons why the 
sorrel had better not run. Although one 
or two protested against racing a lame 
horse, most of them were glad to catch 
a gypsy horse-trader at a disadvantage 
and kept insisting. 

“Come on, we'll show you for once 
what a good horse looks like!”’ 


’ 
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The women opened their windows to hear the music. 














The owner brought out his dancing 
black, and protesting all the time, 
Lancelot harnessed the sorrel, and gave 
his ten dollars into the hands of the 
storekeeper who held the bets. Before 
he was done, the ten dollars was ninety. 
Lancelot took up everyone’s bets, but 
in an unwilling way. 

Then he opened a bottle of liniment 
and rubbed the sorrel’s legs with it. 
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lessly. ““Now, boys, who’s going to say 
‘One, two, three, go?’ ” And he climbed 
into the buggy. 

A change had taken place in the sor- 
rel. His head had gone up and his ears 
were pricked, but to the casual eye he 
looked no match for the black mare 
even then. 

When the signal was given, both 
horses sprang forward. The townsman 
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The sorrel streaked ahead. 


“If it does him any good, will you 
gents each buy a bottle?” he asked, and 
the men in the crowd shouted, “Sure, if 
it helps that old crow bait.” 

When the crowd was at its largest, 
just before Lancelot started off, he 
again delayed to ask, “I don’t suppose 
any of you men ever had a sister mar- 
ried to a man named Foster, maybe 
Tom Foster, down Dresden way?” 

The question was so sudden that 
Tim’s breath gave a bound that almost 
stopped his breathing. 

Then a man said quietly, “I had a 
sister married to a Timothy Foster, but< 
I haven't heard from her for years.” 

“I'll have something to say to you 
after the race then,” said Lancelot care- 
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gave his horse a cut with the whip, 
Lancelot lifted the reins and whistled. 
Wheels rattled, hoofs pounded, the dust 
rose, but from the beginning the sorrel 
streaked ahead, and when the two 
rocking buggies disappeared from sight 
down the street, the gypsy’s lead was 
widening with every second. 

“Fooled again,’’ remarked the store- 
keeper philosophically. ‘Well, boys, 
there’s going to be a lot of gypsy lini- 
ment around Hilton.” 

Had there been a string tied above 
one of the sorrel’s hoofs, or a pebble 
wedged under a shoe, quietly cut or 
taken out when the liniment was rub- 
bed on the legs? Or did the sorrel know 
his part, and limp at a touch of his 
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master’s hand? The men would argue 
about it for days, but not even Tim 
knew the answer. 

He scarcely paid any attention to the 
race now, for he was interested only in 
the man with the brown face and bright 
blue eyes not unlike his own. At last he 
could bear the suspense no longer and 
slipped down from the wagon seat and 
went over to the stranger. He couldn't 





wait. The man was looking after the 
flying buggies, but Tim touched his 
arm. 

“Sir, do you think you’re my uncle?” 

The man looked down at him in sur- 
prise, and then Tim could see his 
glance grow interested and piercing, 
and he led the boy off to. the deserted 
steps of the store. 

“Now, then,” he said, “why do you 
think I might be?” 

While Tim talked he listened, ask- 
ing a quiet question once in a while, 
and watching Tim intently. 

‘“‘Haven’t you anything belonged to 
your folks?’ he asked at last. 

Suddenly ‘Tim remembered his 
father’s watch and his mother’s photo- 
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graph album, and ran to get them out 
of the wagon. 

The man looked at the monogram 
on the watch and pursed his lips 
thoughtfully, but at the first page of 
the album, his look changed. “That 
was Lida’s graduation picture,” he said 
to himself. Then he turned to Tim and 
shook hands with him warmly. 

“I’m your uncle all right,” he ex- 


claimed. “You see, your father was a 
young man, hadn’t settled down yet. 
He'd try this and then that. Neither 
your mother nor I was much at writ- 
ing. I didn’t even know they'd gone to 
Dresden, much less died and left a son 
behind. You'll be as welcome to me 
and your Aunt Ada as another child. 
We've got three of our own, and Hal’s 
about your age, and little Ada’s maybe 
a year older. They'll like having a 
cousin.” 

Just then there was the sound of 
wheels again coming nearer and a 
glimpse of the dark face of the driver. 

“Well, boys, it’s about time to buy 
liniment,” said the storekeeper. “Line 


up. 
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[\TIME-A-ROO 


My sthall clock says fick-tock, tick-tock, 
The hall clock says @ickoo, cuckoo, 
But it’s time to dangg in the moonlight 
Say the hands of my @me-a-roo. 


The big clock of gray father’s 

When striking says §-@-o-m, z-0-o-m. 

The antique clock af #805 

Says solemnly b-o-g 
o- 

The little French says tick-tock, 

The hall clock says cuckoo. 

Some clocks tick loud and some tick soft, 

Others chime and play a tune. 


The big clock says it’s sleepy time, 

The old clock says that’s true; 

But it’s time to dance in the moonlight, 
By the hands of my time-a-roo. 
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TOO MANY 
SQUIRRELS 


By RUTH C. COOK 


Illustrated by JANE CASTLE 


Susan was eight. Her two shiny 
braids, tied with red ribbon, seemed to 
dance in the bright sunshine. Her eyes 
danced too, as they watched her squir- 
rel, Mrs. Peanuts, climb onto the porch 
rail and jump down beside her. 

Susan laughed. “Your children are 
very silly, Mrs. Peanuts. Just look at 
Skipper stand on his head. Now look at 
Zipper. He jumped right into the bird 
bath.” 

Mrs. Peanuts was looking at her 
children. She didn’t seem pleased with 
them. She scolded softly and swished 
her bushy tail. Suddenly she gave a 
sharp chattering cry that sent Skipper 
and Zipper into the highest branches of 
the tree. Mrs. Peanuts jumped into the 
tree too, just as a big dog came slowly 
around the corner of the house. 

“Hello, Rover,” said Susan. “Hello, 
you poky old Rover.” 

Susan looked up at Mrs. Peanuts and 
her children. “Don’t be afraid,” she 
called. “That is just old Rover. He 
won't hurt you.” 

But Mrs. Peanuts scolded loudly 
from the second lowest branch. She was 
saying in plain squirrel language, 
“You go home, you good-for-nothing 
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dog. You stay away from me and my 
children.” 


And whatever Mrs. Peanuts 
Zipper and Skipper said too. 

Even after Rover had given Susan a 
kiss on her bare knees and had gone, 
Mrs. Peanuts scolded. 

‘“Dogs,’’ she seemed to say. “Good-for- 
nothing dogs! Stay away from here!” 

Mother came to the door and spoke 
to Susan. “I wish, Susan, that you would 
tell Mrs. Peanuts not to walk on the 
porch railing.” 

Susan turned her head. ‘That isn’t 
Mrs. Peanuts. ‘That is Sandwich. Go 
away, Mrs. Sandwich.” 

“Just the thing for a hungry man,” 
said a voice and Father came around 
the corner. 

“Not Sandwich,” laughed 
“She is my best squirrel.” 

Father sat down on the bottom step 
and fanned himself with his hat. “I’ve 
heard of squirrel sandwiches, but I’ve 
never heard of a squirrel by the name 
of Sandwich.” 

‘That is because she likes sandwiches 
better than any other food.” 

“Speaking of food,” said Father, 
“why can’t we eat lunch in the yard?” 


said, 


Susan. 
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“We can,” said Mother, “if you and 
Susan help.” 

Susan carried out the plates and 
glasses. Father carried the forks, spoons 
and salad. Mother brought sandwiches, 
milk, cake and fruit. 

“This looks like a real party,” said 
Father. ““We even have company.”’ And 
sure enough. There on the bench be- 
side Susan was Mrs. Sandwich. 

Father broke off a small piece of pea- 
nut-butter sandwich and handed it to 
the squirrel. She took the piece in both 
front paws, sat up very straight and ate 
quite daintily. 

“She is a real lady,” said Father, “but 
look at that one—no manners at all.”’ 

“Susan, make that squirrel get off 
the table,” said Mother. 

Mother spoke sharply but not in time 
to stop a bushy-tailed squirrel who ran 
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quickly up a tree with the salad spoon. 

“Come down, you rascal,’ called 
Father. 

But Bushy-tail didn’t come down. In- 
stead he threw the spoon at Mother. 

Father laughed and Mother said, 
“Look beside you.” 

Father stopped laughing. There _be- 
side him sat Mrs. Sandwich eating 
Father’s sandwich. 

“And I thought you had fine man- 
ners!” said Father. 

Mrs. Sandwich finished eating and 
then climbed onto Father's right 
shoulder. She put one paw on Father’s 
head and looked into his ear. When ° 





Father held out a closed hand, she tried 
to open it. 

“You are a very bold squirrel,” said 
Father 

“She is a very bad squirrel,’ said 
Mother. “Yesterday she would not get 
off the porch. When I tried to brush 
her off, she just jumped on the broom 
so that I could give her a ride.” 

Father laughed and pushed Mrs. 
Sandwich off his shoulder. 

‘How many squirrels are there?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Well, there is Digger.” 

“He digs up peanuts,” said Mother. 

“Then there are Zipper, Skipper, 
Clipper and Sardine,” continued Susan. 

“Sardine?” said Father. 

“Yes, he licks the sardine cans. Then 
there are Peanuts, Frisky, Chatterbox, 
Climber, Scolder .. .” 
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“Enough,” cried Father. “But tell 
me, does Mrs. Sandwich have any little 
sandwiches?” 

“Yes, she has two babies, Ham and 
Cheese. I named them that so that you 
and Mother would like them,” said 
Susan. 

“We do like all the squirrels,’ said 
Mother, “but there are just too many.” 

The next day was Saturday. It was 
cold and rainy and Susan, watching the 
squirrels from the dining room win- 
dow, was worried. Father had said that 
the squirrels must go the next day. He 
had explained how squirrels die in 
winter when there are too many. 





He told her that the city wanted 
squirrels in the parks and showed her 
some traps that would catch the squir- 
rels without hurting them. 

Susan knew that Father was right. 
Zipper and Skipper would be happy in 
a big park. Bushy-tail, Frisky and 
Sardine would make people laugh. 
Even Digger could go but not Mrs. 
Peanuts nor Mrs. Sandwich. Not Ham 
and Cheese. Susan was sure they would 
not be happy in the city park. 

It was Mrs. Peanuts who scolded 
Rover and sat on Susan’s lap. It was she 
who hung upside down on doors and 
trees. 

It was Mrs. Sandwich who climbed 
on Father’s shoulder and jumped on 
Mother’s broom. She and her children 
reached into people’s pockets and look- 
ed into their ears. Ham had even car- 
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ried Mother’s rubber to the roof and 
dropped it down the chimney. But still 
Susan liked them the best of all. 

Susan went to bed early that night. 
She didn’t like to listen to Father and 
the neighbors setting the traps in the 
yard. It was hard to go to sleep. It was 
hard to stay asleep too. 

When morning finally came, she was 
so tired and sleepy that Mother had to 
shake her twice before she knew it was 
time to get up. 


After _ breakfast 


Susan watched 


Mother in the kitchen. Mother was 
packing a picnic and talking to Susan. 

“You may ride in the middle,” said 
Mother, “and hold the box with Ham 
and Cheese on your lap. Mrs. Peanuts, 
Sandwich and the others will ride in 
the back of the car.” 
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The sun shone brightly through the 
trees in the park. One by one, as Father 
opened the traps, the squirrels scamp- 
ered out and quickly ran up the near- 
by trees. How happy they seemed! Soon 
just two boxes were left. One held Mrs. 
Sandwich and Mrs. Peanuts; the other, 
Ham and Cheese. Out came Mrs. Sand- 
wich. Over to the picnic basket she ran. 
Then came Mrs. Peanuts. Onto the car 
she jumped. 

Last of all came Ham and Cheese. Up 
a tree Ham ran and then down. Jump- 
ing onto Susan’s lap, he reached into 
her pocket and brought out a peanut. 
Then came Cheese. He, too, found a 
peanut and climbed to Father's knee to 
eat it. Mrs. Sandwich and Mrs. Peanuts 
tried to open the picnic basket. 

Everyone had a good time. Finally it 
was time to go home. 

Father carried the basket and put it 
in the back of the car. 

Susan got into the front seat and sat 
quietly between Father and Mother. 

Father stepped on the starter and 
then on the gas. No one spoke. After a 
few blocks, Father said, ““What is it, 
Susan?” 

Susan looked surprised. “I didn’t say 
anything,” she said. 

“I thought you poked me,” said 
Father. 

Father looked at Mother and then 





stopped the car. He took his hands from 
the wheel and looked into Susan’s left 
coat pocket. 

Two little black eyes looked up out 
of the pocket. 

“Which one is this, Susan?” asked 
Father. 

Susan couldn’t find her voice. “It’s 
Ham,” she whispered. 

Father smiled at Mother. Mother 
was laughing. She couldn’t seem to 
stop. 

Finally she said, “I thought I would 
surprise you but I may as well tell you 
now. If Susan has Ham, I must have 
Cheese.” 

Susan looked into Mother's pocket. 
“Oh, it is,” she cried. “It’s my darling 
little Cheese.” 

Father laughed. Then he reached 
back and brought the basket into the 
front seat. 

“Peek in,” he said to Susan, “and tell 
Mother what my surprise is.”’ 

“Is Mrs. Peanuts in there?’’ asked 
Mother. “Or is it Mrs. Sandwich?” 

Susan lifted the lid of the basket just 
a tiny bit. She peeked in. 

“Oh,” she cried. “It’s both!” 

Everybody laughed. 

Then Father put the basket into the 
back seat. He stepped on the starter. 

“Next Saturday,” he said, “we must 
gather nuts.” 
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By JOHN A. JOHNSTON 


Before Snogo came, it was just like 
any other small American air-base 
within the shadow of the Arctic Circle. 
Tall, thin spruce trees guarded the long 
hangar and runway on one side. On the 
other, the icy waters of two rivers 
marked the end of the flight strip. All 
around were deep blue mountains, 
from whose peaks at night leaped the 
sparkling blades of the Northern 
Lights. 

It was a place where strange things 
might happen. And the strangest thing 
of all was Snogo, the big white polar 
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SNOGO 


TO THE RESCUE 









Illustrated by GLEN ROUNDS 


bear whose exploits were told and re- 
told by the men for years afterward. 
Never was there a bear like Snogo. 

Eddie saw the bear first as he ap- 
proached the square, green hangar 
where a small group of men were re- 
pairing a plane. “Can I believe my eyes, 
fellows, or have I been up here too long 
for my own good?” he asked. ‘What 
kind of visitor is this?”’ 

The grease-stained mechanics turned 
as Eddie spoke. Their faces remained 
unchanged, as if someone had said it 
was time for chow. After a few months 
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in the Arctic wilderness, they were 
ready to believe almost anything they 
saw. 

The big white bear rocked from side 
to side as each shaggy paw plopped on 
the crusty layer of deep snow. His eyes 
and nose looked like lumps of coal set 
deep in his face. Within twenty or 
thirty yards of the soldiers, Snogo 
stopped and seemed to be inspecting 
them carefully. Then he circled to the 
right, moving around the aircraft slow- 
ly, keeping his eyes fixed on the men 

When Snogo had completed a full 
circle around the men and the plane, 
he stopped and eyed them again indi- 
vidually. Then his lips parted, baring 





teeth both white and firm. But there 
was nothing vicious about him. Snogo 
was grinning. He had decided to stay. 

Snogo fitted into the group as if he 


had been trained for the work. He 
could carry more tools and spare parts 
than any truck on the base. It was a 
common sight to see him straining and 
grunting as he towed airplanes along 
the ramp. And when he worked in the 
mess hall, he made it easy for everyone 
else. He cleaned the trays, sloshed water 
around the floor and tables, and scrub-‘ 
bed and polished until the room was 
almost as spotless as the sparkling snow 
outside the windows. 
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But Snogo was happiest when he was 
working among the mechanics with the 
temperature at fifty or sixty degrees be- 
low zero. On just such a morning he 
was playfully squeezing snow in his 
enormous paws until it melted. Then 
he would toss it into the air and roar 
with laughter as it crackled, and the 
tiny drops of ice fell to the ground. 
His massive head turned sharply when 
a door slammed behind him. 

A pilot raced across the hard snow 
surface of the runway and leaped into 
a transport plane that resembled an 
overgrown mosquito against the back- 
ground of a towering snow bank. He 
threw on the switch. One propeller 
started to turn slowly, as if unable to 
make up its mind. Gradually it picked 
up speed until its roars rattled the han- 
gar windows. The other engine re- 
mained stubbornly still. 

“My number two engine must be 
frozen. Get me a pre-heater,” the pilot 
called to one of the repair crew. 

“Sir, you might as well ask me to dig 
an apple pie out of one of these snow 
banks,” he answered. “We only have 
one heater, which is broken, and the 
parts won’t get here until next week.” 

“But I’ve got to get moving within 
half an hour. I can’t wait for a week.” 
“The best we can do is move the 
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plane into the hangar and trust to luck 
that there will be enough heat in there 
to thaw it out,” the mechanic shouted. 

While this conversation was going 
on, Snogo slipped away from the group 
into the hangar. He returned carrying 
a shipping crate as tall as himself. Plac- 
ing it beneath the dead engine, he 
sprang up as nimbly as a young cari- 
bou. The pilot and ground crew 
watched with amazement as he scram- 
bled along the wing and curled his 
body around the engine. He kept his 
fur between its open front and the 
fierce cold, at the same time hugging 
the propeller blades tightly with his 
forearms. 

The pilot stared at Snogo, then at 
the crew. The men looked at Snogo, 
then at the pilot. Only the polar bear 
remained unconcerned. He hung there 
for more than an hour before he re- 
leased his hold and dropped to the run- 
way. Picking up the crate, he moved 
toward the hangar, his queer, rocking 
motion exaggerated by his load. 

In the plane’s nose the pilot clicked 
the switch again, and this time the 
number two engine responded. In a 
few minutes the big ship was speeding 


down the air strip. Soon it vanished 
over the blue mountains to the north. 

About a month later, the men were 
huddled around a stove in one of the 
small rooms along the side of the han- 
gar. There was more than small talk 
and idle chatter there. A feeling of 
nervousness could be detected in their 
movements and words. There was a 
good reason for their anxiety. The 
Commanding Officer of the base and 
another officer had taken off on a rou- 
tine flight that morning in a small, ski- 
equipped plane. Now they were over- 
due. 

“Perhaps they just decided to fly a 
little farther than they had planned,” 
Eddie Slade suggested. 

“You hope that’s the reason,” some- 
one across the room answered. ““They 
didn’t have enough gas to fly this long.”’ 

The door opened, and one of the 
radio men rushed in. “Captain Hunt 
and Lieutenant Reynolds have been 
forced down,” he said breathlessly. 
“Just got a message from them. Some- 
thing wrong with their fuel line. This 
is the position they gave.’”” He tossed 
a piece of paper on the table. 

Eddie snatched it up and read the 





“Captain Hunt and Lieutenant Reynolds have been forced down!” 














message swiftly. Then he _ hurried 
across the room to consult a large wall 
map of the surrounding territory. He 
ran his finger over it, glancing from 
time to time at the radio message, un- 
til he located the position of the lost 
men. 

“That puts them about a hundred 
and twenty-five miles northwest of 
here,” he announced. “The captain 
knows we can’t land there, since they 
took the only plane that’s fitted with 
skis, but he says if we could drop a new 
fuel line and a few tools, he is sure he 
can put the plane in flying shape again. 
He also wants some food and emer- 
gency sleeping equipment.” 

“But right now we've only got one 
parachute on hand. How can we send 
them everything with it?” Dick Ropel 
asked. 

“That's right. I forgot. The chute 
could hold that much weight, but all 
those supplies would be too bulky.” 
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“Why couldn’t the tools and food 
and tents and everything else be strap- 
ped on one of us and let him jump?” 
one of the other men asked. 

“One man’s body isn’t big enough 
to carry all the equipment those two 
men need,” Eddie replied. 

Suddenly his face brightened. ‘‘Say— 
there's someone outside this hangar 
who has plenty of cargo space.” He 
pointed down the runway. 

The men looked in the direction 
indicated by his finger. ‘“Snogo!’’ they 
shouted. “Of course.” 

The rescue plane was made ready; 
the food, sleeping bags, tents, and tools 
tied on every inch of Snogo that wasn’t 
needed for the parachute, and he was 
lifted into the plane. In less than an 
hour, they were hovering over the tiny, 
snow-covered pond on which the two 
ofhicers had been forced to land. As the 
silver ship circled overhead, Dick spot- 
ted the disabled airplane and the two 
men waving frantically to attract at- 
tention. 

The rip cord was adjusted to open 
the parachute automatically. The large 
metal door in the side of the fuselage 
was pulled open. Snogo turned and 
looked anxiously at Eddie and Dick, 
trying to understand what was happen- 
ing. Then the two soldiers lunged at 
him, and he was free of the plane. 
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When Snogo landed on the pond, 
Hunt and Reynolds ran to him. He 
tried to stand up before they reached 
him, but the parachuting experience 
had made him dizzy and he rolled back 
on his haunches. The men released the 
parachute and the precious equipment 
that covered him. 

They finished repairing the little 
plane just before the sun dipped out 
of sight behind the cone-like spruces. 
The long, black shadows of the tallest 
trees almost reached across the narrow, 
finger-shaped pond. It was useless, the 
two officers decided, to attempt a take- 
off with darkness falling rapidly. They 
started a fire and rolled up in their 
sleeping bags under the plane’s wings. 

During the night nature played a 
trick on the sleeping flyers. A current 
of very warm air swept inland and with- 
in a few hours the snow on the lake 
had changed to slush. 

When the two officers awoke the 
next morning, they stared blankly at 
the wet snow that had been so firm and 
strong just a few hours before. It was 
impossible to tell how many days they 
would have to remain isolated before 
the weather turned cold enough to 
form a hard crust again. 

Snogo was worried too. He was pac- 
ing nervously around the fire that had 
died down to embers. Around and 
around he circled. Hunt and Reynolds 
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Snogo was free of the plane. 
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watched his strange actions for a few 
minutes. They seemed amused, be- 
cause the grim expressions began to 
fade from their faces. 

Suddenly they became serious again 
as Snogo stopped abruptly in his tracks. 
He stood up, turned quickly and 
plunged into the forest. For several 
minutes the woods re-echoed to a crash- 
ing noise that sounded like a full crew 
of healthy lumbermen at work. 

Then Snogo appeared as unexpect- 
edly as he had left. At least the lower 
half of him did. The upper part of his 
giant body was hidden from view by 
at least a score of young tree trunks. 
The branches had been removed as 
neatly as the feathers from a plucked 
chicken. 

The bear stomped away from the 
men until he reached the pointed tip 
of the pond. At that spot he dropped 
the pile of tree trunks into the soft 
snow. Then he proceeded to pick them 
up, one by one, and spaced them in the 
slush like railroad ties. Using his hind 
feet, he kicked the snow over them un- 
til they were completely covered. With 
his front paws he patted it down into 
a hard surface. 

Hunt turned:to his lieutenant. “Do 
you see what he’s doing?” 

Reynolds shook his head. 

‘“He’s making an artificial runway 
for us.” 

Snogo had set off for the woods again 
while Captain Hunt was making his 
explanation. Again came the noise of 


falling timbers. Again Snogo carried 
out the bare trunks, placed them in 
line, and packed snow over them. At 
last he had laid a runway almost the 
entire length of the pond. 

Hunt and Reynolds cleaned up their 
camp quickly. Suddenly Reynolds 
stopped. He looked sharply at the bear, 
then turned to Hunt. “What about 
Snogo?” he asked. “There isn’t room 
for him in the plane.” 

“It looks like you two will have to 
share the rear cockpit on the way back,” 
Hunt laughed. “It will be a tight 
squeeze but it would have been even 
tighter, you'll have to admit, without 
good old Snogo’s help.” 

At these words Snogo bounded to the 
side of the plane. He threw one leg in- 
to the cockpit and rolled his body over 
the rim. Reynolds followed and settled 
himself in the bear’s soft, wide lap. 

Hunt adjusted the controls and 
taxied down the snow-covered logs to 
the end nearest the shore. ‘The engine 
throbbed; the plane raced down the 
rough runway. As the skis cleared the 
tree tops, he turned to look at the 
strange couple behind him. 

“Well, Snogo has earned the Soldier's 
Medal for such a fine job of rescue 
work,” Hunt shouted above the roar 
of the propeller blades. 

“I wonder if he wouldn’t prefer a 
big, juicy steak, Captain,” Reynolds re- 
plied. 

Snogo only grinned, happy to be re- 
turning to his boys. 





The caterpillar is so queer. 
"Tis strange how he behaves. 


Although he never sees the sea, 
He seems to walk in waves. 


By THELMA IRELAND 
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Toby was Dick’s toy dog and closest 
friend. He was white and he was wooly 
and he had one very bad habit. He was 
always hiding somewhere. 

He hid anywhere in the cabin where 
they lived with Dick’s mother. He hid 
in the tall grass along the river’s edge. 
He hid under the dock where their row- 
boat was tied. And ever so many times, 
he must have jumped off the dock into 
the rowboat and crawled under a seat. 
For that’s where Dick would find him, 
sound asleep with his paw in a puddle. 

Right across the river from the dock, 
a shining railroad track ran along the 
shore. Dick and Toby often stood on 
the dock and watched the trains as they 
went by. Sometimes Mother rowed 
Dick and Toby over near the track so 
they could see the trains better. 

Their boat was painted a bright red, 
so the trainmen got to know them very 
well. They even waved across the river 
to Dick when he stood on the dock. 
And Dick would wave Toby’s paw back 
at them and tell his wooly dog what all 
the trains were called. 

First thing in the morning, Morning 
Choo Choo came by. Then Whistle-oo- 
Willie, and later, Freddie the Freight. 
After Dick’s nap, Penny Passenger 
came along, and about supper time a 
streamliner named the Silver ‘Toot 
roared down the track toward Gram- 
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ma’s town. Last thing at night along 
came Dick’s favorite train, the slow 
freight Puff Puff Peter. 

Once Dick and Toby got a good, 
close look at him. That was when they 
were all up in the village and Puff Puff 
Peter was standing at the depot, puffing 
smoke and blowing steam. Mother 
rushed over with Dick and Toby, and 
they stood so close that they could feel 
the heat from Peter’s big black boiler 
and see his mighty wheels and shining 
drive shafts. 

Dick lifted up his wooly toy dog so 
Toby could see inside the cab. When 
the engineer saw him, he took off his 
big work glove and leaned way out of 
the cab window to shake Toby’s paw. 

‘What's your little dog’s name?’’ he 
called just before he started the train. 


“Toby,” shouted Dick. “What's 
yours?” 

“Mr. Charley,” called back the en- 
gineer. 


After that, whenever Puff Puff Peter 
passed the little red boat on the river, 
Mr. Charley leaned out of his cab, took 
off his big work glove, and waved a 
special wave to Toby and to Dick. 

Now of course Toby went wherever 
Dick went. That is, he did unless he was 
hiding somewhere and couldn't be 
found in time to go. Did I tell you he 
even hid in a tree! Of all places! And 
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Mr. Charley leaned 
out and waved. 





eatin 
another time, Toby stayed out all 
night under the cabin porch where 
Dick and his mother had put away the 
oars after supper. 

“Sometime, Toby, you'll get into 
trouble with this hiding of yours,” Dick 
told him. “You'd better stop it right 
now.” But Toby wouldn't listen. And 
he did get into trouble. 

This is the way it happened. 

Gramma came up on Whistle-oo- 
Willie to visit Mother and Dick. She 
rode as far as the depot in the village. 
Then Mother and Dick and Toby met 
the station wagon that brought her 
down to the river and they rowed her 
across to the cabin. 

That afternoon they all rowed Gram- 
ma back across the river in time to get 
on the Silver Toot. And on the way 
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back Dick and Mother couldn't find 
Toby anywhere! 

Dick looked under the stern seat and 
Mother looked under the sweaters in 
the rowboat’s bow. Still no Toby! 

“I’m sure I brought him with us in 
the boat,’’ said Dick. 

“Perhaps you didn’t,” said Mother. 
‘Toby may be on the dock. We'll find 
him when we get back.” 

But Toby wasn’t on the dock. Or un- 
der the steps, or back of the cushions in 
the rocking chair. They hunted and 
hunted. Back of the ice box, behind the 
sofa, and even under the porch. But 
still no Toby! Just then the phone rang 
and Dick answered it. 

“Hello, is that you, Dick? . . . This is 
Gramma. Guess where Toby is this 
time! .... Well sir, he came home with 
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me on the Silver Toot... Yes, I found 


him hiding in my knitting bag. And 
now, what shall I do with him?” 

“I think you'd better send him right 
back on the very next train, Gramma,” 
said Dick. ‘“That’s Puff Puff Peter. Mr. 
Charley is the engineer. He knows 
Toby, so he’ll take good care of him.” 

“All right,” said Gramma, “I'll see 
what I can do.” 

Mother and Dick washed the supper 
dishes with their eyes on the clock. It 
was nearly time for Puff Puff Peter to 
come by. 

Then they pulled on sweaters and 
scrambled into the boat and rowed 
across the river to be close to the 
tracks. 

“Toby’s a lucky little dog to get a 
ride on that big freight,” said Dick 
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while they were waiting. Then they 
waited some more and rowed up and 
down along the shore. Mother’s oar 
scared an orange and black turtle off 
his floating raft. But where was the old 
freight? 

The sun went down and the light 
began to fade from the sky. 

‘I guess we'd better go back now and 
watch from the cabin porch,” said 
Mother. “It’s getting ever so late and 
chilly.” 

By the time they were back inside 
the cabin, it was past bedtime. Mother 
said Dick could stay on the porch a 
little longer and watch for the last 
freight. 

It was very hard to wait and wait and 
wait. But finally, “Rumble, rumble, 
puff, puff,” the old freight was starting 


They rowed Gramma back in time for the streamliner. 

























to climb the long hill up to the river. 

“PUFF PUFF SHSHshshsh. PUFF 
PUFF SHSHshshsh.” Dick could see 
the clouds of white smoke that Peter 
blew out of his smoke stack. 

PUFF PUFF puff puff. Now the 
engine was up and breathing heavily 
right across the river. 

“Hi Peter, Hi Toby, Hi Puff Puff 
Peter,’ Dick sang out and he jumped 
up and down on the porch. 

‘Maybe Toby’s in the caboose,’ said 
Mother. 

So Dick stopped jumping and watch- 
ed for the end of the train. You had to 
wait until the end of the freight to see 
the caboose. And tonight it was dark 
enough so there'd be a light in the 
caboose’s window. 

But where was the end of Puff Puff 
Peter? He was such a long train and 
such a slow train that he didn’t seem to 
have an end. 

And then the last freight car went 
by—and there wasn’t any light in the 
window of the caboose. In fact, there 
wasn't any caboose! The last car was 
just a plain old freight car. 

“Well, where’s the caboose?’’ shouted 
Dick. “Oh, I hope Toby’s not in it, be- 
cause Puff Puff Peter’s lost his caboose! 
Oh Mother!” 

“Don’t worry, Dick,’ said Mother, 






fe\ “She said she'd send 
him back on 
the fast freight.” 


“I’m sure the trainmen will take good 
care of Toby and get him back to you.” 

“Well, what do you suppose Mr. 
Charley will do with him? How’'ll Toby 
ever get home?” 

“Toby'll be all right,’’ said Mother. 
‘That is, he'll be all right as long as he 
isn't hiding somewhere,’ she added. 
‘Maybe the postman will leave him in 
our mailbox in the morning.” 

They both smiled at the thought of 
Toby half stuffed in with the letters. 

“I wish I knew where he was,” 
sighed Dick. And he felt so worried he 
was sure he couldn't go to sleep at all. 
But he did, and morning came early. 

“Is Toby here?’ asked Dick the first 
thing in the morning. 

“Not yet,” said Mother, “but after 
breakfast we'll call the depot.” 

Finally breakfast was over and 
Mother rang up Mr. Ray at the depot. 
Then she handed the phone to Dick. 

“Hello, Mr. Ray? ... Did Toby come 
to the depot last night on Puff Puff 
Peter? He didn’t! Well you see, he went 
home by mistake with my Gramma yes- 
terday ... Yes, she phoned that she'd 
send him back on the last freight .. . 
Well I hope he wasn't in the caboose 
because Puff Puff Peter didn’t have a 
caboose last night . . . No, there wasn't 
any caboose at all.” 

Dick stopped talking and listened 
carefully to whatever Mr. Ray was tell- 
ing him. Then he said, “All right, Mr. 
Ray. Thank you very much.” 

‘“‘What did he say?’’ asked Mother. 

“Mr. Ray said to just keep looking 
for Toby on any of the trains coming 
from Gramma’s town today. He says 
he’s sure Toby’ll be on one of them.” 

“And what about the caboose?” 

“Mr. Ray says they'll find that too,” 
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answered Dick. “And he says not to 
worry.” 

It was almost time for Whistle-oo- 
Willie to come by. Toby might be on 
him. Dick and Mother ran down onto 
the dock to watch. Whistle-oo-Willie 
was short and light with only two mail 
cars and a passenger coach. 

“OOOoo000!”" He was coming now, 
hardly slowing down for the hill and 
whistling at the cross roads on the way 
up. “OOQoooo00,” he whistled again 
right across from the cabin. Someone 
was standing in the big open door of 
the mail car. But there wasn't a sign 
of Dick’s toy dog. 

Mother and Dick rowed across the 
water and pulled their boat up on the 
other shore. They walked along the 
tracks this way and that just to make 
sure that Toby wasn’t in the grasses 
alongside. No, there wasn’t a sign of 
him there. 

On the way back, Mother rowed up- 
stream to the mail box. Dick climbed 
up the bank and looked in. Nobody 
there—nothing but magazines. 

So they'd just have to keep watch- 
ing the trains and waiting for Toby. 

While they drifted back to their 
dock, Freddie the Freight chugged by. 
He was going the wrong way to be 
carrying Toby, but it was fun to wave 
to the brakeman. 

After lunch and a rest, Penny Pas- 
senger was due. Penny would stop at 
Gramma’s town on its way up to the 
village, so Toby might be on her. 

Mother and Dick climbed into the 
boat and rowed close to the tracks. 
Maybe one of the porters would be 
bringing Toby back home. 

Penny Passenger was slim and fast. 
She never puffed up any grades. Penny 
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zipped up hills as easily as she slid down 
them. Dick heard her bell at the cross 
roads. “Ding, Ding, Ding”’ it rang. And 
there she was! Engine Number 2637, 
rattling gaily by. 

“Hi, Penny Passenger! Hi, Penny!” 
Dick waved both arms and his mother 
held up her oar in salute. The children 
in the train pressed their noses against 
the windows and waved back to the 
little boy in the red boat. 

Penny’s last two cars were Pullmans. 
A porter in a white coat leaned out of 
the last Pullman door. He waved at 
Dick, too. But Toby wasn’t with him. 

“Oh dear,” sighed Dick. “And there's 
not a train left that stops at Gramma’s 
town except Puff Puff Peter. I’m just 
sure Toby must be in it.” 

Supper took a long time. The Silver 
Toot roared by while they were having 
dessert. But Dick didn’t even go out on- 
to the porch to see it. He couldn't help 
but worry a little. What if Toby were 
hiding somewhere and the trainmen 
couldn't find him! 

After dishes were done, Dick and his 
mother bundled up in sweaters and 
coats and rowed across to the tracks to 
wait for Puff Puff Peter. 

Before they reached the other shore, 
“Rumble, rumble, puff, puff!” 

Could that be Peter? On time, and 
even a little early! 

“Puff, puff, purr, purr, PUFF.” 

“Hey, here he comes. Look, LOOK, 
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two engines! Mother, two engines!! No 
wonder Puff Puff Peter’s on time to- 
night!” 

Dick waved his arms around so hard 
that he rocked the boat. The engineer 
in the second engine took off his glove 
and waved back. That would be Mr. 
Charley. He was shouting something 
and pointing back toward the end of 
the train. 

“Now, if only there’s a caboose... 
and Toby,” said Dick. 

So many freight cars had to go by, 
and they seemed to be going slower and 
slower. Dick leaned over to watch for 
Peter's last car. Then at last he saw it. 

‘“There’s the caboose! There it is!” 
he shouted. “Oh, but it’s not Peter's 
caboose! Look, it’s bright red and 
shiny, and Peter’s was old and... .” 

A trainman was standing waving 
from the little back porch of the shiny 
red caboose. He waved his big white 
glove toward Dick. No, it wasn’t his 
glove at all ... it looked like. . . it look- 
ed Eke .... 

“Toby! Toby! Toby!’ shouted Dick, 
and he almost toppled into the river. 
The trainman grinned from ear to ear. 
Then he swung the wooly toy dog twice 
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The trainman threw him with all his might. 























around his head and threw him with all 
his might out over the water. Toby 
came sailing through the air. 

Whoooooooooops .. .. . SSplashshsh! 
Toby landed so close to Dick that 
Mother could lift him up on her oar. 

“Oh Toby, Toby, you're found! 
You're found!” Dick hugged his wooly 
toy dog so tight that most of the river 
water squeezed out into the boat. 

“Toby,” scolded Dick, and he look- 
ed straight into his dog’s bright button 
eyes. ‘I told you there’d be trouble if 
you kept hiding yourself! Where have 
you been? Just look at you, dripping 
wet! And isn’t that red paint all over 
your ear and paw and tail?” 

But Toby didn’t say a word. He just 
held his red paw stiffly up in the air and 
stared back at Dick. 

“Why, Mother,” Dick almost shout-— 
ed, “Toby was hiding again, and this 
time it was in Peter’s caboose. And Puff 
Puff Peter’s caboose was hiding under 
a new coat of red paint!”’ 

Dick started to scold again, but Toby 
wouldn't listen. He just leaned over 
and hid his black nose and his painted 
ear under Dick’s arm and went to 
sleep. 
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CF Utter Breakfast 


Why Cl bat Washes 


Retold by 
MARGUERITA RUDOLPH 

Early one morning a robin flew into a barley 
field and was pecking away at a meal of sweet 
barley grains. And it so happened that a cat 
came along, snooping around in the field. The 
cat sat quietly in the tall barley, aimed care- 
fully, and—leap—grab—he snatched the robin. 

The cat was about to eat the robin for his 
breakfast, but at that moment the robin spoke 
up, ‘Never have I seen a gentleman eating his 
breakfast without first washing his face!”’ 

Hearing this, the cat lowered his eyes in 
shame. Then he laid the robin on the ground 
and began washing his face carefully with his 
paw. 

And that was just what the robin had 
wanted. He wasted no time thinking about it, 
but quickly shook himself and flew away. 

The cat was very much annoyed at this, and 
made a resolution always to have breakfast first 
and then wash himself. And he has kept the 
resolution till this day! 


Illustrated by ADELE WERBER 
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“Oho! Here's a box they ve left \yi 
Wonder whats im it ?- Cheese, I'l 
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“This looks like a latch ,it must open somewhere-” 
Father and Mother shout “Willie, take care !” 

















The camera “click” like a small thunderclap- 
“Run for your lives! It's a new kindof trap!” 
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‘Here"ls a view that's a winner, | know- 
I'll set it enlarged call it Landscape with Snow. 
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The double exposure is quite a surprise , 
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As Landscape with Mice meets his wondering, eyes! 
















LN Captain Ben was far from his usual 
jolly self. Why hadn’t he met their 
=4 train? Why was he furious at their 


trip to the old mill? 


THE Story So Far: 
John and Madge started badly. 
Their young cousin Oliver was a 
nuisance, to begin with, and then 
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When the boys got downstairs next 
morning they found Madge in the liv- 
ing room arranging a great bowl of 
roses from Aunt Judith’s garden. Sun- 
light streamed into the mellow old 
room, a light breeze fluttered the cur- 
tains. No hint of ghosts on such a 
bright morning. 

“Captain Ben’s back. He’s getting 
breakfast,” Madge whispered. ‘‘He says 
he got worried about Jean and the 
baby and drove over to Doylestown 
after we went to bed. He says he hoped 
he didn’t wake us, stumping around 
the kitchen.” 

“That wasn’t Captain Ben we 
heard,” John said flatly. Oliver shook 
his head in agreement. 

“Well, anyway, he says Corabel is go- 
ing to stay away another day. The baby 
isn’t well.” 

“Let’s not worry about things this 


morning,’ John suggested. “It’s a won- 
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derful day. Anybody want to go into 
town with me? I need some films.” 

“I do,” said Madge. 

‘Me too,” said Oliver. 
making trouble.” 

“No trouble at all,” 
him. 

But Oliver was bound to cause trou- 
ble. The visit to New Hope was un- 
eventful but on the way home Oliver 
had a hard time keeping up. The new 
shoes had blistered one heel badly. 
Finally he was obliged to stop and take 
it off to ease the pain. He hoped some- 
how to catch up with his elders before 
the maneuver was noticed, but John 
noticed and brother and sister turned 
back. 

‘Soak it in the canal,” John advised. 
‘And don’t try to lace the shoe when 
you put it on again. Madge, we'll take 
the short cut back. It’ll save three- 
quarters of a mile.” 


“If I'm not 


John assured 
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The short cut turned off from the 
canal, cutting straight across a big bend. 
It lay through several fields, a pasture 
and woodland. 

When they reached the woodland, 
John, stopped to stare ata NO TRES- 
PASS notice tacked to a tree. 

“That wasn’t there last year. This 
place must have changed hands. Well, 
nobody’s going to object to our cross- 
ing the land when we've got a casualty 
case. Come on.” 

They emerged from the wood after 
a quarter hour on a faint trail. There 
was a distant shout. A stocky man in 
sports jacket and knickers came strid- 
ing over a rise in the field. He was wav- 
ing his arms. 

“You're trespassing,” he shouted. 
“Yes, you are! Don’t tell me you didn’t 
see the signs! You're deliberately tres- 
passing on my land. I can have the law 
on you,” he panted. “And I’m going‘to. 
Give me your names.” 

“Look here,”* John began. “My cous- 
in has hurt his foot and—” 
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“T'll have the law on you....he shouted. 


“No excuses! Your names?”’ 

John gave them, and the irate land- 
owner made a show of writing them in 
a pocket book. “Rabbit Run, you say? 
Aha! I'd have thought as much. Rab- 
bit Run... the people that keep a sav- 
age dog. . . . Well, there’s a law and 
courts that can protect a man from 
them.” 

Was this man crazy? John was begin- 
ning to think so. He spoke up. “We 
don’t keep any dogs at Rabbit Run. 
There’s some mistake . . .” 

Oliver had been silent through the 
tirade. Now he advanced a step or two 
and blinked up at the angry red face. 
“I think we had better have your name, 
too,” he said. “We don’t even know 
that you own this land.” 

“Why, you impudent little puppy!” 

“Your name, sir?’ Oliver repeated 
firmly. 

“All right. It’s Middleston. John C. 
Middleston of Fairfields. Now get off 
my land.” 

They left John C. Middleston wiping 
his hot, red face. ““A couple more re- 
marks from you and he’d have blown 
up like an atomic bomb,” John grinned 
as he led Oliver from the scene. 

“Who is John C. Middleston?” John 
asked at lunch. 

Captain Ben dropped his fork on the 
floor. ““What’s he up to now?” 
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John told him. 

“Well,” said Captain Ben, “he’s a 
rich man from out in Indiana or some 
place, that’s bought the old Fairfields 
place and is tryin’ to mind the business 
of everybody in Bucks County. But 
don't you let him worry you. If he did 
make a trespassin’ charge against you, 
the court would throw it out.” 

After lunch Madge very efficiently 
bandaged Oliver’s heel to prevent fur- 
ther rubbing and loaned him a pair of 
her old sneakers, large but cool and 
comfortable. Oliver was advised to stay 
off his feet for the afternoon and take 
a nap. 

It must have been an hour later 
when he awakened to hear John and 
Madge talking in Madge’s room. 

“It’s a heaven-sent chance,’ Madge 
was saying. “Come on, John! We've got 
the whole afternoon free of him—” 

“Sure of that?” 

“I just looked into his room. He's 
sound asleep.” 

Lest they come again and find he 
wasn't, Oliver lay down hastily and 
closed his eyes. But he listened. 

“We'll take the fish poles and go on 
the river,” Madge was saying. 

“T'll be set in five minutes,” John 
was saying. “Got to change my clothes.” 

When John and Madge were gone, 
Oliver sat up and drove his fist into his 
pillow. “As if it was my fault because 
I'm younger than they are!” he ex- 
claimed. “Anyway, I can do just as 
many things. I talked up to that bully- 
ing fat man, didn’t I? I'll show John 
and Madge that I can do things they’re 
scared to do. That’s what! I'll do some- 
thing that’ll make their eyes stick out 
and then maybe they'll stop going 
around saying I’m just a drip!” 
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Inspiration came suddenly. Oliver 
sucked in his breath and wriggled with 
excitement. ““The mystery!” he whis- 
pered. ““What if I solved the mystery of 
the ghost of Peg-leg Swanson.” The 
more he thought about it, the better 
that seemed to suit his peculiar talents. 

Who was it who had noticed dog 
tracks on the kitchen floor? Oliver 
Mead! 

Who found the telegram? Detective 
Oliver Mead again! 

And who was the first to hear the 
ghost in the Rabbit Run kitchen, but 
this same young Oliver Mead? 

‘That's right in my line,” he mused. 
“I’m a quiet person and some people 
think I’m plain dumb, but I notice 
things. I’ve got a Reasoning Brain.” 

He got the pad on which he was sup- 
posed to write letters home to Mother 
and curled up in a chair, busy with his 
pencil. 

At the top of the sheet he printed one 
word, CLUES. Beneath he made a list: 
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“Gosh,” he said, reading over the 
list. ‘“That’s an awful lot of clues, but 
what do they mean?” 
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The things that had happened did 
not seem in any way related. They 
didn’t make sense. He went over the 
list again. At Question 5, the pencil 
halted. The mill! 

Ben was mad when he found them 
at the mill. Ben ordered them to stay 
away from there. And later, Ben told 
them that hair-raising ghost story. 

“Suppose,” Oliver whispered, ‘‘just 
suppose Ben knows of something in the 
mill. Maybe something hidden in there 
that he doesn’t want us to find. Maybe 
all the money Peg-leg stole!” 

The more he thought that over, the 
better Oliver liked his theory. And now 
was the time to act! 

Captain Ben was not about the house 
when he came downstairs. Nobody saw 
him leave Rabbit Run and turn off at 
the towpath. He met nobody as he hur- 
ried toward the old mill. 

In the canal the stagnant water 
steamed in the sunshine, and the dra- 
gonflies and midges darted and danced 
above it. He passed the ruin of a lock, 
its big gates threatening to topple off 
their rusted hinges. The whitening 
timbers of a canal boat gave him a 
queer feeling. This wreck might have 
been the Myrtie Simmons herself, Peg- 
leg’s boat. 

The woods, the stagnant water, the 
grass-grown towpath and ruined lock 
all were decayed, held in a spell of si- 


lence that was frightening. It was like 
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the uncanny hush that preceded the 
storm the day they reached the farm. 

In spite of the heat, he shivered when 
he reached the mill. This building, 
once so busy and filled with life, looked 
shocking in its decay. To get inside he 
had to cross the ruined bridge. When 
he realized that, Oliver was near to turn- 
ing back. Only the thought of being 
considered a drip forced him to teeter 
across one of the naked beams. 

He was white and gasping for breath 
when he reached the broken arch that 
once had been the main entrance on the 
third floor. The floors slanted crazily. 
Falling rocks had torn holes in them. 
A few wheels and pulleys remained of 
the original machinery. 

The second floor had once been 
reached by a stair. A guard rail in one 
corner marked the stair head, but the 
steps ended in empty air. A ladder had 
been propped against the broken steps. 

The ladder was built of old timbers 
taken from the rubbish heaps, but 
Oliver noticed something very interest- 
ing about it. The nails that held this 
ladder together were brand new! 

“Somebody comes here,’ Oliver 
thought. “Why should anybody come 
to a place like this except to hide a 
secret? And I am going to find out 
what that secret is!’’ He climbed down 
the shaky ladder. 

The floor where he was now had 
been divided into several rooms. In one 
stood a thick masonry chimney that 
once had risen above the factory roof. 
In the chimney was a blackened open 
hearth like a blacksmith’s hearth. The 
room had been used for mending tools. 
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While he stared at the forge, out of 
the chimney, hollow and ghostly, came 


a sound, half moan, half whine. And as | 


if this had been a signal, a huge gray 
rat ran across his sneakers. 

Oliver leaped backwards. His hand 
struck the chimney and tore off a brick. 
The planks underfoot cracked. The 
floor dropped from under him. He fell 
on his back, clutching at empty air, 
and slid along the tilting floor until 
he plunged into the cellar, landing in 
a pool of water waist deep. 

The pit he fell into had once housed 


some part of the machinery and was 


below the level of a broken stone floor. 
He managed to draw himself out of it 
and squatted dripping, feeling tender- 
ly of a number of bruises and abrasions. 

As his eyes grew used to the dim 
light, Oliver made out the floor over- 
head and the thick stone walls of the 
mill. ‘The only exit seemed to be by way 
of a hole in the floor above, and that 
was a good eight feet away. To make 
matters worse, something stirred in the 
blackness of a far corner. Two eyes, 
green and phosphorescent, glowed at 
him. Something soft and warm and 
furry brushed against him. 

“A wolf!” he thought. Then the 
beast whined, and a rough tongue 
licked his cheek. 

“It’s friendly . . . it’s a dog!” He 
dared now to run his hands over the 
shaggy coat, estimating its height and 
shape. It must be a big shepherd dog. 
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The floor dropped from under him. 


After a moment he asked, ‘“‘How in the 
world did you get down here?” 

The dog snuffled him over, then sat 
down with a shoulder against his, pant- 
ing in a companionable way. They sat 
just under the jagged hole in the floor 
above. The light was best there. As his 
eyes got used to it, Oliver saw the in- 
signia on the dog’s collar—three crosses. 

This dog had been in the Army! 

Oliver remembered something he 
had read about war dogs and turned 
back the animal’s left ear. Inside the 
ear was a tattoo mark, 00A0 57. That 
was the dog’s enlistment number. 

He patted the dog’s head. The re- 
sponse was instant and frightening. 
The wolf-like head whirled toward 
him, lips drawn back from white fangs 


that grazed his hand. That drew 
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Oliver’s attention to a scar that fur- 
rowed the thick hairs. The dog had 
been wounded in the head, and evi- 
dently the old scar was still sensitive. 
But Oliver spoke soothingly, and the 
animal relaxed. 

Oliver’s thoughts soon returned to 
his: own plight, and he felt thoroughly 
frightened. How would he get out? 
How soon would they notice he was ab- 
sent from Rabbit Run? 

His ankle was stiff and shot with 
needles of pain. He peeled off his shoe 
and tried to brace the ankle, making 
a bandage of his handkerchief. 

There seemed nothing more to do, 
nothing except to huddle close against 
the dog and watch the swift fall of 
night. Through the night he slept fit- 
fully, waking often with the cold and 
the pain of his ankle. His one consola- 
tion was to know that the dog was still 
beside him. It was comforting to touch 
that warm, furry body. 

At last he awoke to find faint, gray 
light sifting into his dungeon. Pale as 
it was, dawn brought back some hope 
and resolution. ““There must be some 
way of getting out of here,” Oliver mut- 
tered. “Or some way to get help!”’ 

Another inspection of the cellar dis- 
closed nothing new. If he escaped, it 
must be through the means at hand and 
there were no means....unless.... 
the dog! 

‘He can get out if he wants to,” he 





reasoned. “I’m sure he can. Look at 
those movies of Army dogs scaling high 
walls. There must be some way to get 
him to bring help!” 

He could not send a note. There was 


nothing to write on, nor to write with. 


Wait, how about a token? His tennis 
shoe, for instance? 

He offered the discarded shoe to the 
dog. The dog seemed to understand 
that. It held the shoe in its jaws and 
watched him expectantly. 

Oliver pointed to the wall and the 
hole above. The dog’s eyes followed the 
gesture. It whined. 

“Go find ’em, Boy,” Oliver encour- 
aged. The only response was another 
nervous whine. 

Oliver remembered something else, 
that these war dogs were trained to 
obey a certain code and no other. He 
tried vainly to remember what com- 
mands were used in the film he had 
seen. Perhaps if he used the right word, 
the dog would obey. 

There was HEEL, for instance, a 
word that brought the dog smartly to 
heel, pressed against the left leg of his 
trainer. And SIT and DOWN, words 
that never varied. But what was the 
word that would send this highly 
trained animal rariging about the coun- 
tryside? 


This is Part Three of a four-part story. 
To be concluded next month. 





How could he make the dog understand? 
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PORCUPINE QUILLS ~ ~ ~ 


There is an oldtime notion that 
porcupines can shoot their quills at 
their enemies. Nowadays we hear it 
said this is not so. 

The outer end of each quill is point- 
ed and barbed. It sticks into you easily 
but is very hard to pull out. The end 
in the porcupine is not barbed and 
comes out easily. 

If you worry a porcupine, he lashes 
fiercely about with his tail, trying to 
stick you and make you leave him alone. 
You only have to keep your distance. 
But once in a while (though surely he 








A 10 foot spear (drawn smaller)used by a native of Rarotonga 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


doesn’t count on it) a few tail quills 
shake loose and fly through the air like 
tiny spears. Thus, though he doesn’t ex- 
actly ‘“‘shoot his quills at you,” he does 
accidentally shoot quills from his tail, 
and some of them may hit you. 
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Peter Puzzlewit sat on the floor near the 
fireplace and ruffled a pack of cards between 
his fingers. “Would you like to see me do a 
trick?” he asked Nancy. 

His sister was quite willing to lay aside 
her homework to oblige him. 

“There’s a long story to this one,” Peter 
began. “The pack of cards represents a house, 
and these three robbers are planning to break 
into it.” He laid three jacks on the floor be- 
side him. “But a policeman is already on 
their trail.” He put a king on the floor, too, 
a short distance off, 

“Now the first robber goes in the front 
door.” He picked up one jack and put him 
on the bottom of the pack. “The second one 
tries the back door, but he forgets to look 
over his shoulder, so the policeman slips in 
behind him without being seen.” He laid the 
second jack and then the king on top of the 
pack. “Now, the third robber hasn’t seen the 
policeman either because all the time he was 
busy climbing in an upstairs window.” He 
stuck the third jack into the middle of the 
pack. 

“Well, the first thing you know,” Peter 
went on, “the policeman blows his whistle to 
call for help, and the robbers begin scurry- 
ing through the house.” He ruffled the ends 
once or twice without changing their posi- 
tions. Then he cut the pack and ruffled the 
cards again. “I guess they can’t escape the 
police,” he concluded, and spreading the 
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Myo 
She Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 






cards out on the floor in the shape of a fan, 
he showed the jacks in the middle of the 
pack with Kings on each side of them. 

Nancy laughed. “That’s pretty good,” she 
said, ‘‘and since it isn’t the sort of trick you 
can do over again, you might as well explain 
it to me right away.” 

“Oh come,” Peter objected. “You're sup- 
posed to puzzle it out for yourself.” 

Nancy shook her head. “The fire makes 
me sleepy,” she said. “Besides I never do see 
through card tricks.” 

“This is an easy one,” Peter explained. 
“Before I began it, I put the fourth jack be- 
tween two kings on the bottom of the pack, 
and another king on the top of the pack. 
Then you saw me put the other two jacks 
on the top and bottom, calling them the 
front and back doors, and the other king on 
top. The third jack who goes in the upstairs 
window gets lost in the scuffle. I just stuck 
him in anywhere because his place is taken 
by the fourth jack. Then when I cut the 
cards, those on the bottom get next to those 
on top, so I am sure when I fan out the 
pack that the robbers and the police will 
have gotten together somewhere in the mid- 
dle. Isn’t that simple?” 

“Yes, it is,’ Nancy agreed. “I think Ill 
practice it so that I can play it on some of 
my friends.” She took the pack of cards from 
him. “I did make up a couple of puzzles the 
other day,” she went on. “Maybe you'd like 
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to work them out. In the first one you have 
to guess some two- or three-syllable words 
which can also be used as two separate words, 
though they aren’t always spelled the same 
way. For instance, I might use sat in and 
satin, but ball can and Balkan would be all 
right, too. The first time in each sentence 
the divided word is used, I have written in 
the first part to make it easier.” 


1. I think ten——twelve of the men in that 
choir sing ———-—. 

2. The seamen captured the brig ———— 
found on board Blackbeard, the famous 


3. Ed bought that car ———— ago when 


some people were still using ————. 

4. I put a cot ———— the deck with a soft 
———— mattress. 

5. Watch Pa ———— the edge of that plate, 
he'll have Ma in a ————. 

6. Don’t let the tar -——— on the shield or 
you won't be able to use it for a ———-. 
' 7. You take Marge ———— and correct 
these papers, making notes on the ————. 

8. The lady carries a fan, -———, and she’s 
all fixed up for the ———— dress ball. 

9. The bold fish can ———— the toes of 
the ————. 


“The other puzzle has the rhyming words 
missing,” Nancy went on. “If you guess the 


first one, you behead it or drop the first let- 

ter to get the second, and behead that to get 

the third—words like scold, cold, and old.” 
Peter nodded and she gave him this. 


“This year our food is rather ———— 
We'd like to share it, but we ———-, 
My dear grasshopper,” said the ————. 


A sailor who stood in the ———— 
Of a boat made a terrible ————. 
“I’ve been injured,” he bellowed, “Ouch! 


re ng 


When he found himself boarding a ———— 
A woolly and tired old ——— 

Said, “I’m startled, I certainly ———-.” 
An ancient and long-winded ———— 
Commanded the fishes to ———— 

To his tale of a swim round the ————. 


“I've made a picture puzzle myself,” said 
Peter, as he set to work. “It’s a rhyming 
puzzle, too. The idea is to guess the object 
in the picture, and then think of an animal's 
name that rhymes with it. So a picture of a 
house might stand for a mouse, or a hat for 
a cat. Do you get the idea?” 

“Of course,” Nancy answered. And she 
started to puzzle this one out. 




























































































(Answers on page 46) 
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SOFT PLAY BALL 





1. Save old socks, stock- 
ings, and scraps of yarn 
for these play balls. 

Cut the stockings in circu- 
lar manner into 3/4” strips. 
This makes a long strip of _# 
each stocking, and the thinner the stocking 
the more is needed. Wrap the stocking strip 
to form a smooth ball about 2 1/4 inches in 
diameter. 


2. Fasten the — stock- 

ing end by slipping 

it under another strip. 

Now wrap the yarn 
over the stocking form 
until you have a gen- 
erous 1/4” layer. 

Be sure to keep it smooth 


and again fasten the ends. 
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by La Vada 


3. Choose attractive colors and you can have 
a multicolored and beautiful ball. 





With colored yarn and a darning needle, 
embroider the outer cover with the blanket 
stitch. Begin the embroidery with stitches 
going around a center point. Continue with 
rows of these stitches around and around 
the ball until the entire surface is covered. 
Weave the end of the yarn into the ball 
securely. 
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-_ 1. Parties will soon follow Christmas so save 
all scraps of Christmas candles to make float- 
ing candles for your valentine party. 

Melt the candle scraps one color at a time. 
Use a small pan over a low heat. Do not melt 
many at a time, and remove from the heat 
as soon as they are in liquid form. 
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d. 2. Pour wax into jello molds, dixie cups, 

ll cartons, or small containers of a flat and de- 


sirable shape. Fill the mold 3A full. 
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FLOATI N G CAN DLES by La Vada 





3. Tie a heavy cord to a pencil or a stick. 
Place the stick across the top of the mold 
and let the cord drop into the liquid wax. 
When wax is cold and firm, cut the cord and 
turn the new-molded candle out of its con- 
tainer. Set mold into hot water for a minute 
to loosen if necessary. The flat candles are 
pretty when they are lighted and floated in 
a shallow bowl of flowers and water. 
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Book Reviews 





By IRENE SMITH 


Everyone who likes fairy tales will en- 
joy the short story and funny pictures 
in THe Far Baron by Clip Boutell 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). Baron Avoir- 
dupois sat in his castle all day, eating 
roasts of beef and venison, roasted ducks 
or pheasants, with pastries, tarts, and 
puddings. Naturally he grew so fat he 
could scarcely move around at all. ‘hen 
an enemy knight with a hungry army 
surrounded the baron’s castle. While 
they ate the baron’s meat, he had to live 
on vegetables, with luckier results than 
he could possibly have expected. ‘The 
well-drawn pictures by Frank Lieber- 
man promise a laugh on every page, as 
Baron Avoirdupois becomes an athlete 
and a soldier. 

You would not call DANNY DOFFER 
by Marie H. Bloch (Harper. $1.75) a 
fairy tale, but such things could hardly 
have happened in your neighborhood 
as went on atop ‘‘a low mountain in the 
interior of Pennsylvania.’ There Danny 
lived alone with his cat Grimalkin, and 
worked at the fascinating job of em- 
broidering names on tape to help 
children find their own caps and mit- 
tens. The homey little village near by 
was full of characters, the cleverest of 
whom was the second postman; he had 
a genius for inventing machines.’ ‘The 
richest man was Mr. Whittle, owner of 
the toothpick factory. Among these peo- 
ple Danny was a figure of lmportance, 
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because his small daily affairs so often 
became astonishing news. The draw- 
ings by Jessie Robinson have complete 
truth for these nonsense tales and their 
kindly mirth. 

Another book that will appeal to 
readers up to ten years old is THE 
MONKEY WITH A NorTion by Glenn O. 
Blough (Holt. $2.00). The lively pic- 
tures by John F. Decuir help tell the 
story of prim Miss Peasley’s pet shop. 
Her favorite pets were not for sale, be- 
ing as dear to her as a family. ‘The very 
dearest of these was Snick, a clever lit- 
tle monkey. Snick had a notion about 
unlocking cages in the pet shop at night 
after Miss Peasley had gone home. A 
great deal of confusion resulted, and 
brought the whole pet-shop stock of 
birds, animals, and fish into amusing 
comedy. 

Shortly before Christmas a beautiful- 
looking book of Bible stories from the 
Old Testament was published—Gon's 
First CHILDREN by Esther Salminen 
(Roy. $2.00). It came to us in transla- 
tion from Sweden, and its fine illustra- 
tions are by the Swedish artists 
Per Beckman. 


Kaj and 
These dignify the old 
familiar tales of the patriarchs, Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Jacob, Moses, and the 
others, in all their rich tradition. ‘The 
stories have been retold in simple 
language which readers as young as 
nine can understand. 
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If you have enjoyed stories about 
King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table, you will find a new 
pleasure in Prince Goprrey, told by 
Halina Gorska (Roy. $3.00). Before its 
American translation the book belong- 
ed for many years to the children of 
Poland. Twelve stories tell about the 
boyhood of Godfrey, a brave and abused 
little prince who became Knight of the 
Nativity, and performed feats of chiv- 
alry almost equal to Sir Galahad’s. 
Everyone who likes knights and ad- 
ventures will want to read and reread 
Prince Gopvrrey. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated and decorated by 
Irena Lorentowicz. 





I!lustration by JEsstE ROBINSON 
from DANNY DOFFER 


This little group of eight good books 
would be incomplete for many readers 
if it did not mention some recent mys- 
tery stories. Here are two: THE Reb 
CHIPMUNK Mystery, by Ellery Queen, 
Jr. (Lippincott. $2.00), and Mystery 
OF THE Five Bricut Keys, by Mary 
Urmston (Doubleday. $2.00). The first 
one continues the adventure of the boy 
called Djuna, who has been in three 
other stories by the same author. This 
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time his adventures take him along busy 
highways and country roads, for Djuna 
travels in the happy caravan of a knife 
grinder called Mr. Scissors. “wo es- 
caped convicts break across their pleas- 
ant rambles, involving the caravan in a 
dark tangle, which Djuna and his dog 
Champ successfully solve. 

In the Mystery OF THE FIVE BRIGHT 
Keys we have a family story. The four 
young Allens search for five shiny keys 
which, before they strangely vanish, un- 
lock the front door of their new home. 
The youngsters love their little house, 
with its woods and brook, and therefore 
work hard to solve their mystery in 
order to make their home safe. 

Our last book concerns matters far 
more serious, set in a story of breath- 
taking interest. HEART OF DANGER by 
Howard Pease (Doubleday. $2.00) is a 
story older boys will not easily forget. 
Nor will they wish to forget how much 
was dared for liberty in the recent war 
by these heroes of the French under- 
ground. “Go straight to the heart of 
danger, for there you will find safety,” 
says a Chinese proverb. Mr. Pease’s 
readers know that Tod Moran, third 
mate of the tramp steamer Araby, 
does not run away from danger. But the 
terrors he faces with his friend, Rudy 
Behrens, on a secret mission into France 
during the German occupation, are 
grim beyond anything in his previously 
eventful career. Rudy, son of a German 
father and Jewish mother, fares much 
worse than Ted. The human anguish 
which Nazism brought to Europe de- 
mands to be remembered in stories as 
honest as this one, written for young 
people able to share the author's inten- 
sity as he writes of the tragedy of Rudy 
Behrens. 
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BY OUR YOUNG 


Five MINUTES FAST 
By Sally McIntyre, age 9 


I like a clock 

That’s 

Five minutes fast. 

I can curl up in my quilt 
And dream, 

And wonder. 


I don’t have to get up 
Just yet, 

Because my clock is 
Five minutes fast! 





ARTISTS AND WRITERS 


THE FLEET 


By Thad Buchanan, age 12 


The fishing fleet stands in silhouette, 
In the light of the setting sun. 

It lies peacefully at anchor; 

The day’s hard work is done. 


The captain stands out on deck, 
In the glow of the reddish light. 
The whole fleet lies quietly, 
Awaiting the coming night. 


The graceful gulls quiet their screeching, 
And fly to their place of nesting. 

The sea calms its mighty roar, 

All the world is resting. 
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THE Foc 
By Barbara Milliken, age 12 


The fog is so misty and gray, 
Oh why, why did you come today? 
Away, away, I was to go today, 
To see a friend and play, play, play. 
Oh, fog, why did you come today? 
Lift your gray shadow and fly away, 
Please leave the world bright and gay. 
To stay indoors and play is not fun. 
Oh why, why, fog, did you come today? 
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My FAvoritE FRIGATE 


By Jerry Harker, age 13 


Mr. AND Mrs. RABBIT’s SECRET 


By Annette Smith, age 9 


One day Mr. Owl was flying through the 
forest. He flew over the rabbits’ house. Then 
he started calling, ““The rabbits have babies! 
The rabbits have babies!” He had found out 
their secret. The next day the rabbits’ home 
was filled with forest friends. “Congratula- 
tions,” said Mr. Fox. “I will be coming over 
in a few days.” And with a wicked laugh 
to himself he turned away. But Mr. Rabbit 
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understood very well what Mr. Fox was plan- 
ning. So he told Mr. Tiger and Mr. Lion to 
watch for Mr. Fox. He didn’t tell Mrs. Rab- 
bit because he thought she might be fright- 
ened, so he kept it to himself. A few days 
later who should come along but Mr. Fox. 
But they were prepared for him and when 
he started for the rabbit’s house, Mr. Tiger 
jumped in front of him. Mr. Fox was so sur- 
prised that he nearly fell over. The lion and 
tiger kept him from getting away. When 
Mrs. Rabbit came home from shopping she 
was very frightened. But Mr. Tiger called 
out to her not to be afraid. So she went into 
her house, and Mr. Fox didn’t follow her, 
either. 


A StoRM AT SEA 
‘By Annabel Brodie, age 10 


The ocean, the ocean, the laughing, babbling 
ocean— 

The waves, they swirl 

And turn and twirl, 

With every whirl and motion. 

The dashing, slashing, ever thrashing 

Billowy crests come down all crashing 

Into the river and on they flow. 

Farther and farther and faster they go— 

The storm keeps growing more and more, 

Roaring a terrible, horrible roar, 

And the boats they rock and turn and sway, 

With their smokestacks black with fiery rage, 

Pushing their way into the fray. 

The waves they beat against the shore 

Till they can beat and slash no more. 

And this is how it is to be 

Whenever there’s a storm at sea. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Tenor, brigand, carriages, cotton, panic, 
target, margin, fancy, cannibal. Scant, can’t 
ant, prow, row, ow, tram, ram, am, shark, 
hark, ark. Lynx, bear, fox, mink, gnu, skunk, 
yak, goat, sable, llamas. 
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Tussy’s ADVENTURE 
By Bruce Alan Fenn, age 8 


Once upon a time there was a little bear 
cub named Tubby. He lived with his mother 
in a fine big forest. One day he said, “This 
is a very nice day. I think I'll get some honey 
to eat.” Now in the woods there was an old, 
hollow tree. And in the hollow trunk there 
was a bees’ nest. Well Tubby knew where it 
was. When Tubby arrived he was very 
hungry. Tubby started to climb the tree. 
And all of a sudden there was a low buzzzzzz, 
then Tubby yelled OWWW!! A bee had 
STUNG him. Tubby fell to the ground. 
Tubby had a big swollen left cheek. Tubby 
turned around and ran home. When Tubby 
got home, his mother said, “Tubby, where 
have you been?’ But all Tubby could say 
was, “OWWW!!” 


A GuHost STORY 
By Loraine Lundberg, age 9 


One night I was lying in bed having a bad 
dream. When I woke up I thought I saw a 
ghost coming in my room. I laid there for 
a while and then it went out. I turned on 
the light in a hurry and called for Mother, 
and told her what had happened. 

She said, “You must be imagining things. 
Go back to sleep.” But I was too scared to 
do that because I knew I saw a ghost. 

I laid there a while and it came back 
again. Well, I was a little bit scared but the 
brush was on the dresser so I got up and got 
it and turned on the light and there was my 
sister, her own little self, fast asleep. She hap- 
pened to eat too much before she went to 
sleep and walked in her sleep. 


THE O_p Oak TREE 
By Gaylord H. Rockwell, age 8 
Up on the hill there’s an old oak tree. 
One day I climbed it all alone, little me. 
Without a boost, without a push, 
I went straight up—whoosh! 
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THE SQUIRREL 


By Harriet Lipford, age 9 


DAVID 


By Dominick DiCara, age 11 


I have a friend named David; 

He’s just a little baby. 

I push him back and forth, 

And try to make him sleep. 

He waves his hands and kicks his feet, 
And gurgles with so much joy, 

We think he is very sweet, 

Our little David boy! 


THE LAND THAT No ONE SHALL KNOW 


By Sandra Nachowitz, age 10 


I was born in the land of peace and glory, 

It was like a land taken out of a fairy story. 
You could see the colors so clear in the snow, 
They were so beautiful no one shall know. 
For it was the land of mountains of height, 
And beautiful stars that gleamed in the night. 
It was the land of ice and snow, 

It was “The Land that No One Shall Know.” 


LiItTLE Goosizt GOSLING 


A Book Review by Jerry Graham, age 9 


Little Goosie Gosling went into a house. He 
went upstairs to bed. When he came down- 


stairs he went for a swim in the fishbowl. He 
walked on the piano keys and made them play. 
The other animals came to see what was hap- 
pening. 
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pictures live in a magical world full of 





golden sunlight and bright flowers. There 





they play delightful games and sing and dance all Y ee 
day. Miss Malvern herself has little enough time % % a 
for play. Her books are so popular that they keep her 
* at work long hours in her studio high above the 


b Hudson. As a little girl she was a well-known child 






‘actress. Perhaps it is those years in the world of make-believe ~ 
which now lend the touch of magic to her LITTLE GOLDEN 
{ BOOKS of Nursery Tales, Christmas Carols, Hymns, and Singing 


| Games, soon to come to your book store. 
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You can really feed the hungry animals 


1. Take the food out 
of the box 





_ 2. Feed it to the animals. 
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\ttmnweeed. If you find any food 
here put it back in the 
box. 








Dorothy Kunhardt, who invented “Pat 

the Bunny,’ has written, drawn, and 

constructed this enchanting new toy- 
book for two-to-fives. 


On every page there isan _ fish, a carrot, sugar and 
insatiably hungry animal bread and jam.) Youcan pop 
that must be fed every day. each piece of food right into 
Open the little box in front the mouth-of a hungry ani- 
of the book. Take out the mal. Children willhavea 
animal food. (Thereisapea- wonderful time feeding the 
nut, some grass, a bone, a animals again and again in 


MORE PLEASE 


The Hungry Animal Book 


$1.00 at all bookstores ¢« Simon and Schuster 





